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HORTICULTURAL  BUILDING 


MEASURING  HEIGHTS  OF  TREES 


GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College, 
which  holds  its  ninth  annual  session  for  four  weeks  from  July 
5  to  July  29  inclusive,  offers  special  courses  in  Nature  Study, 
Domestic  Science,  Agriculture,  and  Agricultural  Pedagogy. 

The  Summer  School  of  the  State  Normal  Training  School 
of  Willimantic  will  meet  at  Storrs  between  the  same  dates  and 
offers  courses  in  Pedagogy  as  announced  on  page  17.  Courses 
in  the  two  schools  are  equally  open  to  students  registered  in 
either  school.  The  broadened  program  of  courses  thus  offered 
is  made  possible  without  decreasing  the  efficiency  and  high 
standard  of  the  work  of  each  institution. 

Familiarity  with  nature  is  no  longer  to  be  classed  as  a  luxury 
in  an  educational  dietary.  It  is  a  child's  rightful  heritage, 
and  he  either  gets  it  or  it  is  withheld  from  him.  The  success- 
ful teachers  are  those  with  keen  interest  in  the  life  about  them, 
and  sympathy  with  the  normal  activities  of  their  pupils.  One 
cannot  sympathize  with  people  or  things  that  one  knows  noth- 
ing about.  The  Summer  School  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers,  especially  those  in  rural  schools,  as  well  as  of  other 
persons  who  wish  to  gain  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  nature 
and  country  life. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  subject  courses  given  last  sum- 
mer in  Agriculture  indicates  that  there  is  a  real  demand  for 
knowledge  along  these  lines.  This  work  has  accordingly  been 
strengthened,  and  in  addition  to  the  Nature  Study,  courses 
will  be  given  as  last  session  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  Dairy 
Industry,  Animal  Husbandry,  Fruit  Growing,  Soils,  Farm 
Crops,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Floriculture.     While  these 
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courses  will  be  of  a  character  adapted  to  the  teacher  of  elemen- 
tary agriculture,  they  will  be  primarily  informational,  and  of 
a  practical  nature.  By  this  means  the  exceptional  advantages 
in  equipment  of  college  and  experiment  station  are  made 
available  in  short  courses  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  take 
the  more  extended  work  of  the  college  year.  Principals  and 
superintendents  of  schools  and  country  clergymen  will  find 
their  view-point  changed  and  their  outlook  broadened  by  a 
personal  familiarity  with  the  problems  of  farm  and  country  life 
such  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  Summer  School  courses  out- 
lined. In  addition,  courses  have  been  arranged  in  School 
Agriculture,  which  are  designed  to  show  by  means  of  model 
exercises  how  the  teaching  of  agriculture  may  be  practically 
carried  on  in  rural  schools. 

Outlines  of  the  daily  exercises  will  be  supplied  in  the  various 
courses  and  should  prove  useful  in  following  the  work,  besides 
serving  as  valuable  records  of  the  courses  taken. 

Regular  class-room  instruction  will  begin  at  8  o'clock  and 
will  be  confined  to  the  morning  hours,  while  the  afternoons 
will  be  reserved  for  field  trips  and  other  outdoor  exercises.  No 
class-room  work  will  be  scheduled  for  Saturdays,  but  excur- 
sions will  be  made  to  places  of  interest  in  the  surrounding 
country.  A  course  of  evening  lectures  has  been  arranged  for 
on  subjects  of  general  interest.  Among  others  the  following 
special  lecturers  have  spoken  before  the  school: 

C.  F.  Hodge,  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University,  author  of  "Nature 
Study  and  Life." 

W.  A.  Baldwin,  Principal,  State  Normal  School,  Hyannis, 
Mass. 

Wilbert  L.  Anderson,  Amherst,  Mass.,  author  of  "The 
Country  Town." 

Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  painter  of  birds. 

Herbert  K.  Job,  bird  photographer. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

i.  Bird  Study. — Our  common  birds,  their  identification  and  a  study 
of  their  migration,  food  and  nesting  habits;  bird  enemies  and  bird  pro- 
tection. The  class  will  be  divided  into  squads  for  before-breakfast  trips, 
and  occasional  afternoon  excursions  will  be  taken.  Hunting  on  the 
college  grounds  is  not  allowed,  and  birds  are  abundant.  From  the  main 
college  building  the  whistling  of  quail  may  frequently  be  heard  in  the 
adjoining  meadows.  The  excellent  collection  of  stuffed  birds  in  the 
college  museum  will  materially  assist  students  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  birds  of  the  State. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Johnson. 

2.  *  INSECT  Study. — An  elementary  course  designed  primarily  for 
teachers  in  high  and  graded  schools,  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
common  moths  and  butterflies,  their  chrysalids  and  cocoons,  the  col- 
lection, mounting  and  preservation  of  insects,  particularly  the  moths 
and  butterflies.  Several  talks  will  be  given  on  the  following  subjects: 
''Insects  that  carry  and  spread  disease,"  "Beneficial  insects,"  "Injurious 
insects,"  and  "A  simple  method  of  classifying  insects."  Members  of 
the  class  who  desire  to  collect  and  mount  specimens  during  the  course 
will  be  provided  with  material  for  collecting,  killing,  and  mounting 
specimens  and  given  free  access  to  the  college  collections. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  second  two  weeks. 

Professor  Lamson. 

3.  *  Plant  Forms. — A  course  designed  to  give  familiarity  with  the 
commoner  and  more  conspicuous  ferns  and  flowering  plants  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  recognize  most  of  the  plants  brought 
into  the  schoolroom  by  the  children.  Method  of  identification  by  use 
of  the  manual.  Demonstrations  by  living  specimens  and  by  herbarium 
material  for  early  spring  flowers.  Facilities  for  starting  a  plant 
collection. 

The  region  about  Storrs  is  especially  rich  in  ferns  and  flowering  plants, 
and  the  college  woods  and  other  collecting  grounds  are  within  a  few 
minutes  walk.  Students  would  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with 
Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany  and  a  pocket  magnifier. 

Five  exercises  a  week  with  occasional  field  trips,  first  two  weeks. 

Professor  Blakeslee. 


*  Advanced  work  in  Botany  and  Entomology  will  be  given  qualified  students.    This 
will  be  suited  to  individual  needs. 
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4.  Plant  Life. — Lectures  with  demonstrations  on  how  plants  grow. 
Simple  experiments  in  plant  physiology  with  home-made  apparatus  that 
may  readily  be  used  in  the  schoolroom. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks.  PROFESSOR  BeakeseEE. 

5.  Study  of  Trees. — Outdoor  exercises  on  structure  and  identifica- 
tion of  our  common  trees  in  winter  and  summer  condition.  The  college 
woods  and  orchards,  together  with  the  ornamental  trees  on  the  campus, 
furnish  abundant  material  for  a  study  of  our  native  and  cultivated  trees. 

Four  afternoon  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks. 

Professor  Beakeseee 
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FEEDING  CHICKS 

6.  Poultry  Husbandry. — (A  special  practical  course  consisting  0/ 
lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  which  will  occupy  the  major  part  of  the 
student's  time  for  four  weeks.)  The  course  in  Poultry  Husbandry  is  one 
of  the  practical  courses  offered  last  season  for  the  first  time,  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  School.  For  the  past  nine  years  the  College  has  given 
a  similar  course  each  winter.  The  course  will  be  given  again  this  sum- 
mer in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  teachers,  as  well  as  business 
and  professional  people,  who  cannot  absent  themselves  from  their  work 
during  the  winter  months.  While  very  similar  to  the  winter  course  the 
work  will  be  arranged  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  teacher 
and  amateur  poultry  keeper  than  the  commercial  poultryman. 

Poultry  lectures  will  be  given  daily  by  members  of  the  College  faculty 
and  prominent  expert  poultrymen,  and  these  will  be  supplemented  by 
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much  practical  work  at  the  poultry  plant.  Some  of  the  topics  considered 
are:  the  poultry  industry  and  the  poultryman;  the  poultry  plant,  its 
location  and  arrangement;  poultry  buildings,  their  construction  and 
furnishing;  yards  and  fences;  breeds  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons; 
principles  of  breeding;  selection  and  mating;  general  care  and  manage- 
ment; feeding;  anatomy  of  fowls;  diseases  and  parasites;  incubation 
and  brooding,  both  natural  and  artificial;  rearing;  marketing;  prepara- 
tion for  the  show-room. 

The  College  poultry  plant  is  well  equipped  with  incubators,  brooders, 
etc.,  and  is  stocked  with  several  hundred  birds,  including  good  specimens 
of  twelve  varieties  of  fowls,  two  of  ducks  and  one  of  pigeons.  Here  the 
students  will  take  part  in  the  daily  routine  work  of  the  plant,  as  well  as 
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carry  on  special  lines  under  the  direction  of  the  various  instructors. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  each  student  a  thorough  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  involved. 

In  addition  to  the  poultry  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises,  each 
student  registering  in  this  course  will  be  expected  to  do  more  or  less 
work  in  the  related  lines  of  gardening  and  fruit  growing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  special  farm  crops. 

Daily  lectures  and  laboratory  work  for  four  weeks. 

Professor  Stoneburn  and  Mr.  Stephenson. 

Special  lecturers  in  Poultry  Husbandry:  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl,  Univer- 
sity of  Maine;  Dr.  Leo  F.  Rettger,  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale; 
F.  C.  Elford,  Macdonald  College,  Quebec;  D.  J.  Lambert,  Rhode  Island 
College;  Homer  Jackson,  Pennsylvania  State  College;  George  A.  Cos- 
grove;  W.  H.  Card. 
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7.  Dairy  Industry. — This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  lectures  will  discuss  the  composition  and  value  of  such 
dairy  products  as  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese;  sanitary  methods  of 
handling  dairy  products  in  the  barn,  dairy,  and  kitchen;  the  general 
facts  of  dairy  bacteriology;  the  varieties  and  value  of  domestic  and 
foreign  soft  cheeses.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  testing  milk, 
cream,  cheese,  and  butter  for  butter-fat,  by  the  Babcock  method;  deter- 
mining specific  gravity  by  the  use  of  lactometers  and  calculating  solids 
not  fat;  examining  milk  for  adulteration  and  preservatives,  and  judging 
milk,  cream,  and  butter  by  the  use  of  score-cards. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks. 

Professor  Trueman,  Professor  Esten,  and  Dr.  Thom. 


STUDYING  DAIRY  TYPES 

8.  Animae  Husbandry. — This  course  will  consist  largely  of  lectures 
about  the  different  farm  animals,  exclusive  of  poultry,  illustrated  with 
living  specimens  from  the  College  herds  and  flocks.  The  different 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle  will  be  studied  as  to  their  appearance,  character- 
istics and  special  adaptations.  The  larger  part  of  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  dairy  breeds  and  types.  Jerseys,  Guernseys, 
Ayrshires  and  Holsteins  will  be  studied;  their  colors  and  color  mark- 
ings will  be  compared  as  well  as  their  size,  general  vigor  and  adapt- 
ability to  different  conditions, 

The  sanitary  requirements  for  stables  and  milk  rooms  formulated  by 
cities  and  boards  of  health  in  Connecticut  will  be  discussed.  A  few 
lectures  will  be  given  on  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks. 

Professor  Trueman  and  Mr,  Garrigus. 
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9.  School  Gardens. — Their  place  in  city  and  country  schools. 
Practical  work  in  planning  and  planting  school  gardens.  Each  member 
of  the  class  will  be  given  a  plot  of  ground  and  be  superintended  in  its 
preparation  and  sowing,  and  will  be  responsible  for  its  maintenance 
during  the  session.  The  gardens  already  started  by  the  children  of 
Storrs  will  be  used  as  models  showing  the  later  stages  in  the  life  of 
school  gardens. 

A  day's  trip  to  Hartford  to  inspect  the  children's  gardens  of  the  city 
will  probably  be  arranged. 

Five  exercises  a  week  the  first  week.  Dr.  Jarvis. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS 

10.  Floriculture. — Propagating,  soil,  potting;  types  of  plants  used; 
general  care  of  house  plants  and  of  flowering  shrubs.  This  course  aims 
to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  house 
plants  and  should  be  of  especial  value  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
know  what  plants  to  grow  in  the  schoolroom  and  how  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  second  week.  Professor  GullEY. 


11.  Landscape  Gardening. — General  treatment  of  small  places. 
Planting  for  various  effects;  lawns  and  accessories;  drives  and  walks; 
grading,  drainage;  school  grounds  and  their  improvement. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks.  Professor  GullEY. 
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12.  Fruit  Culture. — The  course  will  treat  of  budding,  grafting 
and  other  methods  of  propagation;  pruning,  transplanting;  soils  and 
location;  diseases  and  their  prevention,  formulas  for  making  spray- 
mixtures  and  methods  of  application;  fruit  packing. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  winter  short  course  on  the  same 
subject,  and  is  designed  for  the  small  fruit  grower  who  wishes  to  get 
the  best  results  out  of  his  fruit  trees  and  for  the  teacher  who  may  use 
the  information  gained  as  a  basis  of  school  exercises. 


Five  exercises  a  week  for  four  weeks. 


Professor  Gulley. 


INTERIOR  OF  PALM  HOUSE 

13.  Soils. — The  work  with  soils  will  include  a  discussion  as  to  their 
origin  and  the  forces  at  work  producing  soil  changes.  Types  of  soils 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  various  farm  crops;  soil  fertility, 
how  it  may  be  maintained  and  increased.  Various  farm  implements 
used  in  soil  tillage  operations  and  their  efficiency  in  producing  desired 
results.     Commercial  plant  foods  and  their  effect  upon  plant  growth. 

Lecture  work  supplemented  by  field  excursions. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks. 


Professor  Clinton  and  Professor  Lamson. 
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14.  Farm  Crops. — Principles  underlying  the  growth  of  such  crops 
as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  corn,  clover,  buckwheat.  Seed  selection, 
habits  of  growth  of  the  crops,  effect  of  their  growth  upon  the  soil. 
Relation  of  these  various  crops  to  various  systems  of  agriculture.  Types 
of  agriculture  best  suited  to  New  England  conditions.  Some  economic 
problems  involved  in  agriculture. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  second  two  weeks.  Professor  Clinton. 

15.  Practical  Cooking  for  Home  Use. — This  course  aims  to 
illustrate  some  of  the  underlying  principles  of  cookery. 

The  practical  work  will  consist  of  the  cooking  of  vegetables,  cereals, 
bread  and  rolls,  quick  breads,  cake,  eggs  hard  and  soft,  variations  of 
custards  and  omelets,  cheese  dishes,  roasted  and  boiled  meats,  left- 
overs, dried  beef.  Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  use  of  the  fireless 
cooker  which  has  recently  been  thoroughly  tested  by  the  department  of 
Domestic  Science. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  with  two  hours  daily  laboratory  work,  first 
two  weeks.     Limited  to  twelve  pupils.  Miss  Thomas. 
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16.  Elementary  Agriculture. — This  work  is  designed  to  show 
how  elementary  agriculture  may  be  taught  in  the  schools.  The  full 
course  will  consist  of  daily  lectures  with  opportunity  for  observation  of 
a  model  country  school  and  a  round  table  for  informal  discussion.  The 
lectures  will  deal  briefly  with  the  following  topics:  the  economic,  social, 
and  home  conditions  responsible  for  the  present  demand  to  teach  ele- 
mentary agriculture  in  the  public  schools;  the  relation  of  the  movement 
to  the  industrial  arid  trade  school  movement;  the  present  definition 
of  the  term;  similarity  and  dissimilarity  of  elementary  agriculture  to 
nature-study;  ways  that  difficulties  are  Leing  overcome;  progress  of  the 
movement;  selection  and  handling  of  material  to  teach  the  necessity 
and  value  of  pure  and  viable  seeds;  the  care  needed  to  prepare  seed 
beds;  contribution  of  soil  and  air  to  plant  growth;  securing  of  new 
plants;  farm  animals  and  pests;  house  and  farm  machines;  home  con- 
veniences. A  certain  amount  of  reading  will  be  expected  of  those  who 
take  the  course  for  credit.     Five  exercises  a  week  the  last  two  weeks. 
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Model  Country  School. — Lessons  in  elementary  agriculture  will  be 
given  daily  by  a  skilful  country  school  teacher  in  a  model  country 
school,  illustrating  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  topics  recommended  in 
the  Elementary  Agriculture  course.  The  object  of  these  lessons  will  be 
to  show  by  example  the  way  easily  accessible  material  can  be  used  for 
an  intelligent  discussion  between  pupil  and  teacher  of  the  more  modern 
and  fruitful  ways  of  carrying  on  home  and  farm  affairs.  The  aim  of 
these  pupil-teacher  conferences  is  not  so  much  the  giving  of  information 
as  the  redirection  of  attention  and  the  creation  of  better  ideals. 

These  agricultural  exercises  with  the  children  are  primarily  for  the 
observation  and  study  of  those  taking  Elementary  Agriculture.  Others 
will  be  welcome  so  far  as  the  primary  object  of  the  period  will  not  be 
interfered  with. 

Round  Table. — An  opportunity  to  discuss  the  more  important  bearings 
of  elementary  agriculture  on  the  community  and  pupils  will  be  given  at 
a  round  table.  These  informal  discussions  and  debates  will  center  about 
the  elementary  agriculture  given  in  the  model  country  school.  Those 
participating  will  be  encouraged  to  work  out  the  bearing  of  the  follow- 
ing topics  on  the  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture:  the  function  of  a 
school  in  a  community;  elementary  agriculture  as  a  means  of  presenting 
new  problems;  necessity  of  utilizing  the  experiences  and  surroundings 
of  children;  instincts  and  capacities  of  children;  necessity  of  securing 
motives,  or  ends  for  thought  and  motor  activities;  ways  of  gaining  and 
holding  attention;  value  of  observational  over  informational  lessons; 
relative  value  of  teaching  and  telling  processes;  the  bearing  of  facts 
and  opinions  on  an  individual's  development;  correlation  of  elementary 
agriculture  with  reading,  arithmetic,  geography,  etc.  Four  exercises 
a  week  the  last  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Loomis  assisted  by  Miss  Buchanan. 

Courses  i  to  15  will  be  primarily  informational  in  character,  though 
in  general  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  They  treat  of  the  most  in- 
teresting topics  of  farm  and  country  life.  Course  16  is  primarily  peda- 
gogical and  directly  adapted  to  the  teacher  of  elementary  agriculture  in 
city  and  country  schools. 

From  the  sixteen  regular  courses  offered  each  student  will 
select  courses  aggregating  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
fifteen  exercises  a  week,  unless  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
work  is  allowed  by  the  Director.  So  many  courses  are  offered 
that  not  all  can  be  taken  in  one  session;  in  fact,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  schedule  several  at  the  same  hour  on  the  program. 
Students  will  gain  more  by  concentrating  their  attention  on  a 
few  subjects  with  collateral  reading  and  field  work  than  by 
merely  hearing  the  lectures  in  a  larger  number  of  courses. 
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CERTIFICATES 

Certificates  will  be  given  specifying  the  individual  courses 
taken.  To  obtain  a  certificate  in  any  course  practically  perfect 
attendance  will  be  expected,  and  some  form  of  test  or  the 
handing  in  of  note-books  at  the  completion  of  the  course  may 
be  required. 


EXPENSE 

Tuition  in  all  courses  will  be  free  to  residents  of  Connecti- 
cut. Non-resident  students  will  be  charged  a  tuition  fee  of 
five  dollars. 

Storrs  Hall,  a  modern  brick  and  stone  dormitory,  will  again 
be  reserved  for  women.  This  contains  sixty-six  single  bed- 
rooms, provided  with  three-quarter  beds.  Most  of  these  rooms 
are  arranged  in  suites  of  a  study  and  two  bedrooms.  It  has 
abundant  shower  and  tub  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water. 

The  College  will  provide  necessary  furniture  to  the  extent 
of  bed,  bureau,  washstand,  toilet  set,  table  and  chairs.  Each 
student  will  be  left  to  provide  other  articles  which  may  be 
desired  for  comfort  and  convenience,  such  as  a  pillow,  pillow 
cases,  sheets,  blankets,  towels,  and  a  mirror.  Certain  neces- 
sary articles,  such  as  lamps,  may  be  had  at  a  neighboring  store 
for  a  reasonable  rental.     The  College  will  not  care  for  rooms. 

A  limited  number  of  rooms  in  Grove  Cottage  will  be 
furnished  with  the  things  named  above  as  necessary  to  be 
brought  from  home,  except  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  towels. 
These  rooms  may  be  had  for  an  extra  charge  of  fifty  cents  a 
week  for  each  occupant. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  for  by  the  teachers  themselves 
at  their  own  expense,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  rates 
will  be  low. 

Rooms  will  be  furnished  at  one  dollar  a  week,  table  board 
at  cost.  No  rebate  will  be  made  for  absence  of  less  than  a  full 
week . 


DEPOSITS 

Summer  School  students  are  required  to  deposit  $25  on  the 
date  of  registration.     Any  balance  remaining  will  be  refunded. 
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INFORMATION 

There  is  no  hotel  at  Storrs. 

Opera  and  field  glasses  will  be  found  useful  in  studying 
birds;  pocket  lenses  in  studying  botany,  insects,  and  geological 
specimens.  Those  who  possess  cameras  will  do  well  to  bring 
them. 

Stout  boots  and  strong  clothing  will  be  found  most  service- 
able. 

I<aundry  may  be  sent  twice  a  week. 


Call  at  the  Chief  Clerk's  Office  upon  your  arrival  at  the 
College  for  registration  and  making  your  deposit,  and  for  room 
keys. 

Examine  the  bulletin  boards  daily  for  schedules  of  classes 
and  other  important  notices. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all  members  of  the  Summer 
School,  July  5th  at  9  a.  m.,  for  introductory  announcements. 
Regular  exercises  will  begin  that  morning. 

Be  sure  to  arrive  on  or  before  July  4th. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

located  at  Storrs,  is  a  laud-grant  college,  one  of  some  sixty-five 
similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  is  supported  by 
federal  and  state  appropriations.  It  has  class-room  accommo- 
dations for  two  hundred  students  and  an  excellent  equipment 
for  instruction  in  the  branches  of  education  that  immediately 
pertain  to  country  life. 


STORRS  HALL 


STORRS 

is  a  healthful  and  picturesque  inland  hamlet  nine  miles  north 
of  Willimantic,  the  most  important  railway  center  in  eastern 
Connecticut;  and  three  miles  east  of  Eagleville,  the  College 
station,  which  is  seven  miles  north  of  Willimantic  on  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  Railway. 

Storrs  has  an  admirable  location  for  a  vacation  school  of 
nature  study  and  agriculture.  The  woods  and  fields  are  rich 
in  plant  and  animal  life  and  furnish  abundant  material  to  the 
enthusiast  for  the  wild  in  nature';  while  the  herds  of  cattle, 
flocks  of  sheep  and  poultry,  together  with  the  ripening  crops 
in  field  and  orchard,  show  the  activities  of  farm  life  at  its  best. 
The  summer  school  offers  in  connection  with  the  courses  of 
instruction  an  opportunity  for  four  weeks'  life  in  the  country 
amid  interesting  and  healthful  surroundings  and  at  a  minimum 
cost.  Change  of  scene  and  occupation  is  more  resting  to  one 
who  has  become  worn  out  by  a  year's  work  in  teaching  than 
mere  inaction.  The  Summer  School  should  leave  a  teacher 
refreshed  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  with  a  store  of  inspiration 
for  the  work  of  a  new  year. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 


CHARLES  LEWIS  BEACH,  B.  Agr.,  B.  S. 

President 

ALBERT  FRANCIS  BLAKESLEE,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Botany,  Director  of  the  Summer  School 

ALFRED  GURDON  GULLEY,  M.  S. 
Professor  of  Horticulture 

HARRY  LUCIAN  GARRIGUS,  B.  Agr. 
Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry ■,  Farm  Superintendent 

ALBERTA  TULLIA  THOMAS 
Professor  of  Domestic  Science,  Lady  Principal 

LOUIS  ADELBERT  CLINTON,  M.  S. 
Professor  of  Agronomy,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 

FREDERIC  HENRY  STONEBURN 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

GEORGE  HERBERT  LAMSON,  Jr.,  M.S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Geology 

WILLIAM  MERRILL  ESTEN,  M.  S. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology 

JOHN  MAIN  TRUEMAN,  B.  S.  A. 
Prof essor  of  Dairy  Husbandry 

CHESTER  D.  JARVIS,  Ph.  D. 
Horticulturist  of  the  Experiment  Station 

ELIZABETH  DONOVAN 
Assistant  in  Domestic  Science 

EDWARD  BLODGETT  FITTS 
Assistant  in  Dairy  Husbandry 

CHARLES  F.  STEPHENSON 
Assistant  in  Poultry  Husbandry 

JULIUS  M.  JOHNSON,  B.  A. 
Instructor  in  Biology,  The  Morris  High  School,  Nezv  York  City 

HERBERT  NORTON  LOOMIS,  B.A.,  M.S. 

Director  of  Science,  State  Normal  Training  School,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Instructor  in  Elementary  Agriculture 

ANNIE  W.  BUCHANAN 
Teacher  in  Model  School 
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With  the  exception  of  the  last  three  named  specialists,  all  members  of 
the  Summer  School  Faculty  are  instructors  or  officers  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Those  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  Summer  School  are  requested 
to  make  application  at  their  earliest  convenience,  to  facilitate  prelim- 
inary arrangements  at  the  College. 

Further  information  concerning  courses  of  study,  rooms,  board,  and 
the  like,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  President. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

of  the 

STATE  NORMAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

of 
WILLIMANTIC,  CONN. 


Meeting  with  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  at  Storrs,  Conn., 
July  5  to  July  29,  1910. 


Courses  are  offered  in  the  following  subjects:  Arithmetic,  Civics, 
Geography,  History,  Language,  Methods  in  Rural  Schools,  Penmanship, 
Psychology,  Reading,  Seat  Work. 

Courses  in  the  Normal  School  are  open  to  members  of  the  Agricultural 
College  and  vice  versa. 

For  catalogue  and  detailed  information,  application  should  be  made 
to  Principal  Henry  T.  Burr,  State  Normal  Training  School,  Willimantic, 
Conn. 
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HOW  TO  REACH  STORRS 

Take  the  train  from  Willimantic  to  Eagleville.  However, 
close  connections  cannot  be  made  at  all  times  of  the  day.  The 
fare  between  Eagleville  and  Storrs  is  twenty  cents  on  regular 
trips  of  the  College  Stage. 

If  you  mean  to  come  to  Eagleville,  send  notice  in  advance 
in  order  that  the  College  conveyance  may  meet  you  and  deliver 
your  baggage  promptly. 


THE  POND 

Check  all  baggage  and  send  all  freight  and  express  to 
Eagleville.  Tag  with  your  name  and  destination  all  trunks, 
bags  or  boxes,  using  special  tags  furnished  by  the  College. 

Storrs  may  also  be  reached  from  Willimantic  by  livery  or  by 
automobile.  The  charge  for  one  person  is  $2.50;  for  two  or 
more  a  cheaper  rate  is  made. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  Summer  School  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
College,  which  holds  its  tenth  annual  session  for  four 
weeks  from  July  5  to  July  28  inclusive,  offers  special  courses 
in  Nature  Study,  Domestic  Science,  Agriculture,  and  Agri- 
cultural Pedagogy. 

Familiarity  with  nature  is  no  longer  to  be  classed  as  a  luxury 
in  an  educational  dietary.  It  is  a  child's  rightful  heritage,  and 
he  either  gets  it  or  it  is  withheld  from  him.  The  successful 
teachers  are  those  with  keen  interest  in  the  life  about  them, 
and  sympathy  with  the  normal  activities  of  their  pupils.  One 
cannot  sympathize  with  people  or  things  that  one  knows  noth- 
ing about.  The  Summer  School  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs 
of  teachers,  especially  those  in  rural  schools,  as  well  as  of  other 
persons  who  wish  to  gain  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  nature 
and  country  life. 

The  growing  interest  shown  in  the  subject  courses  in  Agri- 
culture given  in  past  sessions,  indicates  that  there  is  a  real 
demand  for  knowledge  along  these  lines.  This  work  has 
accordingly  been  strengthened,  and  in  addition  to  the  Nature 
Study,  courses  will  be  given  in  Poultry  Husbandry,  Dairy 
Industry,  Animal  Husbandry,  Fruit  Growing,  Vegetable  Gar- 
dening, Soils,  Farm  Crops,  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Flori- 
culture. While  these  courses  will  be  of  a  character  adapted  to 
the  teacher  of  elementary  agriculture,  they  will  be  primarily 
informational,  and  of  a  practical  nature.  By  this  means  the 
exceptional  advantages  in  equipment  of  college  and  experiment 
station  are  made  available  in  short  courses  for  those  who  are 
not  able  to  take  the  more  extended  work  of  the  college  year. 
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Principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  and  country  clergymen 
will  find  their  view-point  changed  and  their  outlook  broadened 
by  a  personal  familiarity  with  the  problems  of  farm  and  country 
life  such  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  Summer  School  courses 
outlined.  In  addition,  courses  are  arranged  in  School  Agri- 
culture, which  are  designed  to  show  by  means  of  model  exercises 
how  the  teaching  of  agriculture  may  be  practically  carried  on 
in  rural  schools. 

Outlines  of  the  daily  exercises  will  be  supplied  in  the  various 
courses  and  should  prove  useful  in  following  the  work,  besides 
serving  as  valuable  records  of  the  courses  taken. 


NEW  DINING  HALL 

Regular  class-room  instruction  will  begin  at  8  o'clock  and 
for  the  most  part  will  be  confined  to  the  morning  hours,  while 
the  afternoons  will  be  reserved  for  field  trips  and  other  outdoor 
exercises.  No  class-room  work  will  be  scheduled  for  Saturdays, 
but  excursions  may  be  made  to  places  of  interest  in  the 
surrounding  country.  A  course  of  evening  lectures  has  been 
arranged  for  on  subjects  of  general  interest.  Among  others 
the  following  special  lecturers  have  spoken  before  the  school: 

C.  F.  Hodge,  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University,  author  of  "Nature 
Study  and  L,ife." 

Louis  Agassiz  Fuertes,  painter  of  birds. 

Herbert  K.  Job,  bird  photographer. 

E.  H.  Forbush,  State  Ornithologist  of  Massachusetts. 

Prof.  W.  M.  Wheeler,  Entomologist,  Harvard  University. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

i.  Bird  Study. — Our  common  birds,  their  identification  and  a  study 
of  their  migration,  food,  and  nesting  habits;  bird  enemies  and  bird  pro- 
tection. The  class  will  be  divided  into  squads  for  before-breakfast  trips, 
and  occasional  afternoon  excursions  will  be  taken.  Hunting  on  the 
college  grounds  is  not  allowed,  and  birds  are  abundant.  From  the  main 
college  building  the  whistling  of  quail  may  frequently  be  heard  in  the 
adjoining  meadows.  The  excellent  collection  of  stuffed  birds  in  the 
college  museum  will  materially  assist  students  in  becoming  familiar 
with  the  birds  of  the  State. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks.  Mr.  Johnson. 


CHILDREN'S  GARDENS -PLOTTING  AND  PLANTING 


2.  *  Insect  Study. — An  elementary  course  designed  primarily  for 
teachers  in  high  and  graded  schools,  to  familiarize  them  with  the 
common  moths  and  butterflies,  their  chrysalids  and  cocoons,  and  par- 
ticularly those  parts  of  insect  study  that  will  be  most  likely  to  interest 
and  instruct  children.  Collecting  material  will  be  furnished  for  those 
who  desire  to  make  a  collection  of  insects  while  in  the  school.  Breeding 
cages  containing  some  of  the  more  common  insects,  together  with  an 
exhibition  beehive  and  an  exhibition  ant-nest,  may  be  found  in  the 
laboratory  for  inspection. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  second  two  weeks.  Professor  Lamson. 


*  Advanced  work  in  Entomology  suited  to  individual  needs  will  be  given  qualified 
students. 
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3.  *  Plant  Forms. — A  course  designed  to  give  familiarity  with  the 
commoner  and  more  conspicuous  ferns  and  flowering  plants  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  recognize  most  of  the  plants  brought 
into  the  schoolroom  by  the  children.  Method  of  identification  by  use 
of  the  manual.  Demonstrations  by  living  specimens  and  by  herbarium 
material  for  early  spring  flowers.  Facilities  for  starting  a  plant 
collection. 

The  region  about  Storrs  is  especially  rich  in  ferns  and  flowering  plants, 
and  the  college  woods  and  other  collecting  grounds  are  within  a  few 
minutes  walk.       The  Agricultural    Botanic  Garden  contains  the  more 


A  LESSON  IN  THE  BOTANIC  GARDEN 

important  cultivated  plants  of  the  farm  and  garden  and  has  growing  in 
addition  a  collection  of  ferns  and  many  of  the  common  weeds  and  wild 
flowers.  Students  would  do  well  to  provide  themselves  with  Gray's  New 
Manual  of  Botany  and  a  pocket  magnifier. 

Five  exercises  a  week  with  occasional  field  trips,  first  two  weeks. 

Professor  Blakesi.ee. 


4.  Plant  Life. — Lectures  with  demonstrations  on  how  plants  grow. 
Simple  experiments  in  plant  physiology  with  home-made  apparatus  that 
may  readily  be  used  in  the  schoolroom. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks.  Professor  Bi.akksi.kk. 


*  Advanced   work 
students. 


in    Botany   suited    to   individual    needs  will    be  given    qualified 
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5.  Tree  Study. — Outdoor  exercises  on  structure  and  identification 
of  our  common  trees  in  summer  and  winter  condition.  The  college 
woods  and  orchards,  together  with  the  ornamental  trees  on  the  campus, 
furnish  abundant  material  for  a  study  of  our  native  and  cultivated  trees. 
An  Arboretum  to  contain  all  the  native  and  more  commonly  cultivated 
trees  of  New  England  is  being  formed  on  the  college  grounds. 

Four  afternoon  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks. 

Professor  B^akeslee. 

6.  Poultry  Husbandry. — (A  special  practical  course  consisting  of 
lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  which  will  occupy  the  major  part  of  the 
student's  time  for  four  weeks.)     The  course  in  Poultry  Husbandry  is  one 


MEASURING  HEIGHT  OF  TREES 


of  the  practical  courses  offered  in  connection  with  the  Summer  School. 
For  the  past  ten  years  the  College  has  given  a  similar  course  each 
winter.  The  course  will  be  given  again  this  summer  in  order  to  meet 
the  wishes  of  many  teachers,  as  well  as  business  and  professional 
people,  who  cannot  absent  themselves  from  their  work  during  the 
winter  months.  While  very  similar  to  the  winter  course  the  work  will 
be  arranged  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  teacher  and  amateur 
poultry  keeper  than  the  commercial  poultryman. 

Poultr}'  lectures  will  be  given  daily  by  members  of  the  college  faculty 
and  prominent  expert  poultrymen,  and  these  will  be  supplemented  by 
such  practical  work  at  the  poultry  plant  as  time  and  equipment  will 
permit.     Some  of  the  topics  considered  are: — the  poultry  industry  and 
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the  poultryman ;  the  poultry  plant,  its  location  and  arrangement; 
poultry  buildings,  their  construction  and  furnishing;  yards  and  fences; 
breeds  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  pigeons;  principles  of  breeding; 
selection  and  mating;  general  care  and  management;  feeding;  anatomy 
of  fowls;  diseases  and  parasites;  incubation  and  brooding,  both  natural 
and  artificial;  rearing;  marketing;  preparation  for  the  show-room. 

The  college  poultry  plant  is  well  equipped  with  incubators,  brooders, 
etc.,  and  is  stocked  with  several  hundred  birds,  including  good  speci- 
mens of  twelve  varieties  of  fowls,  two  of  ducks,  and  four  of  pigeons. 


POULTRY  CLASS,  igio 


Here  the  students  may  take  part  in  the  daily  routine  work  of  the  plant, 
as  well  as  carry  on  special  lines  under  the  direction  of  the  various 
instructors.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  each  student  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  principles  involved. 

Certain  experimental  work  will  be  under  way  during  the  course, 
notably  the  investigation  of  white  diarrhea  of  chicks,  and  interested 
students  will  be  given  special  opportunities  to  observe  this  work. 
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In  addition  to  the  poultry  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises,  each 
student  registering  in  this  course  will  be  required  to  do  more  or  less 
work  in  the  related  lines  of  gardening  and  fruit  growing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  special  farm  crops,  as  indicated  in  the  schedule  below. 

Daily  lectures  and  laboratory  work  for  four  weeks. 

Professor  Stoneburn,  Professor  Lamson  and  Mr.  Card. 


Schedule  of  Summer  School  Course  in  Poultry  Husbandry 


Hour 

First  Week 

Second  Week 

Third  Week 

Fourth  Week 

8 

Fruit  Culture 

Fruit  Culture 

Fruit  Culture 

Fruit  Culture 

9 

Soils 

Soils 

Farm  Crops 

Farm  Crops 

io 

Floriculture 
or  Dairy  Ind. 

Vegetable  Gar. 
or  Dairy  Ind. 

Vegetable  Gar. 
or  Anim.  Husb. 

Vegetable  Gar. 
or  Anim.  Husb. 

ii 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

2 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

During  the  1910  Summer  School  course,  lectures  and  demonstrations 
were  given  by  the  following  well-known  men:  — Dr.  Leo  F.  Rettger, 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale;  F.  C.  Elford,  Macdonald  College, 
Quebec;  D.  J.  Lambert,  Rhode  Island  College;  Homer  Jackson,  Penn- 
sylvania State  College;  A.  W.  Foley,  Alberta  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture; G.  W.  Cosgrove;  W.  H.  Card;  J.  I.  Brown;  W.  P.  Gray;  C.  M. 
Gallup. 


7.  Dairy  Industry. — This  course  will  consist  of  lectures  and  labora- 
tory work.  The  lectures  will  discuss  the  composition  and  value  of  such 
dairy  products  as  milk,  cream,  butter,  and  cheese;  sanitary  methods  of 
handling  dairy  products  in  the  barn,  dairy,  and  kitchen;  the  general 
facts  of  dairy  bacteriology;  the  varieties  and  value  of  domestic  and 
foreign  soft  cheeses.  The  laboratory  work  will  consist  of  testing  milk, 
cream,  cheese,  and  butter,  for  butter-fat  by  the  Babcock  method;  deter- 
mining specific  gravity  by  the  use  of  lactometers  and  calculating  solids 
not  fat;  examining  milk  for  adulteration  and  preservatives,  and  judging 
milk,  cream,  and  butter  by  the  use  of  score-cards. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks. 

Professor  Trueman,  Professor  Esten,  and  Dr.  Thom. 
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8.  Animal  Husbandry. — This  course  will  consist  largely  of  lectures 
about  the  different  farm  animals,  exclusive  of  poultry,  illustrated  with 
living  specimens  from  the  college  herds  and  flocks.  The  different 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle  will  be  studied  as  to  their  appearance,  character- 
istics and  special  adaptations.  The  larger  part  of  the  time  will  be 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  dairy  breeds  and  types.  Jerseys,  Guernseys, 
Ayrshires  and  Holsteins  will  be  studied;  their  colors  and  color  mark- 
ings will  be  compared  as  well  as  their  size,  general  vigor  and  adapt- 
ability to  different  conditions. 


STUDYING  DAIRY  TYPES 

The  sanitary  requirements  for  stables  and  milk  rooms  formulated  by 
cities  and  boards  of  health  in  Connecticut  will  be  discussed.  A  few 
lectures  will  be  given  on  horses,  sheep,  and  swine. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks. 

Professor  Trueman  and  Mr.  Garrigus. 


9.  Floriculture. — Propagating,  soil,  potting;  types  of  plants  used; 
general  care  of  house  plants  and  of  flowering  shrubs.  This  course  aims 
to  give  practical  instruction  in  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  house 
plants  and  should  be  of  especial  value  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
know  what  plants  to  grow  in  the  schoolroom  and  how  to  take  care  of 
them. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  week.  PROFESSOR  C.iu.ky. 
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10.  Vegetable  Gardening. — Location,  soils,  seed-testing  and  sow- 
ing, transplanting,  glass  structures  for  vegetable  growing,  construction 
and  management  of  hot-beds;  planting,  care,  harvesting,  and  storing  of 
garden  crops. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  three  weeks.  Mr.  Stevens. 

ii.  FruiT  Culture. — The  course  will  treat  of  budding,  grafting 
and  other  methods  of  propagation;  pruning,  transplanting;  soils  and 
location;  diseases  and  their  prevention,  formulas  for  making  spray 
mixtures  and  methods  of  application;  fruit  packing. 

This  course  corresponds  to  the  winter  short  course  on  the  same 
subject,  and  is  designed  for  the  small  fruit  grower  who  wishes  to  get 


STUDYING  SOIL  IN  THE  CORN  FIELD 


the  best  results  out  of  his  fruit  trees  and  for  the  teacher  who  may  use 
the  information  gained  as  a  basis  of  school  exercises. 

Five  exercises  a  week  for  four  weeks.  Professor  Gulley. 

12.  Soils. — The  work  with  soils  will  include  a  discussion  as  to  their 
origin  and  the  forces  at  work  producing  soil  changes.  Types  of  soils 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  various  farm  crops;  soil  fertility, 
how  it  may  be  maintained  and  increased.  Various  farm  implements 
used  in  soil  tillage  operations  and  their  efficiency  in  producing  desired 
results.     Commercial  plant  foods  and  their  effect  upon  plant  growth. 

Lecture  work  supplemented  by  field  excursions. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks. 

Professor  Clinton  and  Professor  Lamson. 
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13.  Farm  Crops. — Principles  underlying  the  growth  of  such  crops 
as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  corn,  clover,  buckwheat.  Seed  selection, 
habits  of  growth  of  the  crops,  effect  of  their  growth  upon  the  soil. 
Relation  of  these  various  crops  to  various  systems  of  agriculture.  Types 
of  agriculture  best  suited  to  New  England  conditions.  Some  economic 
problems  involved  in  agriculture. 


Five  exercises  a  week,  second  two  weeks. 


Professor  Clinton. 


CLASS  IN  COOKING 


14.  Practical  Cooking  for  Home  Use.  —  This  course  aims  to 
give  practice  in  the  cooking  of  typical  food  materials,  especially  those 
suitable  for  hot  weather.  Cream  soups,  simple  meat  dishes,  the  cooking 
of  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  rolls,  quick  breads,  salads,  ice  creams  and 
appropriate  summer  desserts  will  be  especially  emphasized.  Topics  to 
be  discussed  will  be  human  nutrition,  suitable  combinations  of  food  and 
the  planning  of  meals.  Labor-saving  devices  to  aid  in  making  house- 
work easier  will  be  shown  and  used. 

Five  exercises  a  week  with  three  hours  daily  laboratory  work,  first 
two  weeks.     Limited  to  sixteen  students. 

Miss  Hayes. 
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15.  Elementary  Agriculture.  —This  course  is  designed  to  show 
how  elementary  agriculture  may  be  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
full  course  consists  of  (a)  daily  lectures  with  (b)  opportunity  for  observing 
a  model  rural  school  and  (c)  a  round  table  for  informal  discussion. 

(a).  Lectures. — The  lectures  will  deal  briefly  with  some  of  the  follow- 
ing topics;  the  history  of  the  movement  to  introduce  the  study  of  the 
child's  surroundings  into  his  school  education;  the  economic,  social  and 
farm  life  conditions  responsible  for  the  present  demand  for  elementary 
agriculture  in  the  public  schools;  the  relation  of  the  movement  to  the 
industrial  and  trade  school  movement  of  the  day;  the  present  laxity  in 


AGRICULTURAL  BOTANIC  GARDEN 


defining  the  term  agriculture;  similarity  and  dissimilarity  of  elementary 
agriculture  and  nature  study;  difficulties  and  the  means  employed  to 
overcome  them;  progress  of  the  movement.  Selection  and  management 
of  material  for  lessons  on — the  value  of  pure  and  living  seeds;  the  ends 
to  keep  in  mind  when  preparing  the  seed  bed;  effect  of  soil  and  air  on 
plant  growth;  chemical  fertilizers  and  the  way  to  estimate  their  value; 
the  securing  of  new  plants;  farm  animals  and  pests;  household  and  farm 
machines;  safe,  abundant  and  convenient  water;  modern  sanitary  ideals 
and  conveniences;  etc.  A  certain  amount  of  reading  will  be  expected 
of  those  who  take  the  course  for  credit.  Five  exercises  a  week  the  first 
two  weeks. 
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(b).  Model  Rural  School. — Lessons  in  elementary  agriculture  will  be 
given  daily  by  a  skilful  teacher  in  a  model  rural  school  illustrating  the 
teaching  of  some  of  the  topics  recommended  in  the  course  in  ele- 
mentary agriculture.  The  object  of  these  lessons  will  be  to  show  by 
example  the  way  accessible  material  may  be  used  for  helpful  discus- 
sions on  the  more  modern  and  fruitful  ways  of  carrying  on  home  and 
farm  affairs.  The  aim  of  these  pupil-teachers'  conferences  is  not  so 
much  the  giving  of  information  as  the  direction  of  attention  to  vital 
things  iu  rural  life  and  the  creation  of  better  ideals.  These  agricultural 
exercises  with  the  children  are  primarily  for  the  observation  and  study 
of  those  taking  Elementary  Agriculture.  Others  will  be  welcome  so  far 
as  the  primary  object  of  the  period  will  not  be  interfered  with.  Five 
exercises  a  week  the  first  two  weeks. 


SCORING  CORN-MODEL  SCHOOL 


(c).  Round  Table. — An  opportunity  to  discuss  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant bearings  of  the  teaching  of  agriculture  on  the  community  and 
the  young  will  be  given  at  a  round  table.  These  informal  discussions 
and  debates  will  center  about  the  elementary  agriculture  given  in  the 
model  rural  school.  An  opportunity  will  be  given  to  work  out  the 
relation  of  some  of  the  following  topics  to  elementary  agriculture;  the 
function  of  a  school  in  a  community;  the  increasing  dependence  of 
society  on  the  school;  agriculture  as  the  means  of  producing  new  ideals; 
necessity  of  utilizing  the  experiences  and  surroundings  of  children; 
building  on  a  child's  instincts  and  capacities;  necessity  of  securing 
motives  for  thought  and  activities;  relation  of  doing  and  thinking  to 
the  life  of  a  child;  ways  of  gaining  and  holding  attention;  value  of 
observational  over  informational  lessons;  relative  value  of  teaching  and 
telling;  the  bearing  of  facts  and  opinions  on  the  development  of  an 
individual;  correlation  of  agriculture  with  reading,  arithmetic  and 
geography.     Three  exercises  a  week  the  first  two  weeks. 

Mr.  Loomis  assisted  by  Miss  BUCHANAN. 
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16.  Psychology  and  Methods  of  Teaching. — This  course  will 
include  daily  lectures  and  round  table  discussions.  The  lectures  will 
deal  with  general  methods,  including  those  phases  only  of  psychology 
which  bear  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  school.  The  discussion  will 
deal  with  methods  of  teaching  particular  subjects.  Work  of  the  rural 
school  will  receive  special  attention. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks.  Professor  Burr. 

Courses  1  to  14  will  be  primarily  informational  in  character,  though 
in  general  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  They  treat  of  the  most 
interesting  topics  of  farm  and  country  life.  Courses  15  and  16  are 
primarily  pedagogical  and  the  former  is  directly  adapted  to  the  teacher 
of  elementary  agriculture  in  city  and  country  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  illustrated  lectures,  with  field  exer- 
cises will  be  given  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Jarvis  on  School  Gardening,  by  State 
Forester  Samuel  N.  Spring  on  Forestry,  and  by  State  Ornithologist 
Herbert  K.  Job. 

From  the  sixteen  regular  courses  offered  each  student  will  be  expected 
to  carry  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  courses  at  a  time,  unless 
a  greater  or  less  amount  of  work  is  allowed  by  the  Director.  So  many 
courses  are  offered  that  not  all  can  be  taken  in  one  session;  in  fact,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  schedule  several  at  the  same  hour  on  the  program. 
Students  will  gain  more  by  concentrating  their  attention  on  a  few 
subjects  with  collateral  reading  and  field  work  than  by  merely  hearing 
the  lectures  in  a  larger  number  of  courses. 


CERTIFICATES 

Certificates  will  be  given  specifying  the  individual  courses 
taken.  To  obtain  a  certificate  in  any  course  practically  perfect 
attendance  will  be  expected,  and  some  form  of  test  or  the 
handing  in  of  note-books  at  the  completion  of  the  course  may 
be  required.  Teachers  wishing  to  pass  the  State  Examination 
in  Elementary  Science  by  doing  work  in  the  Summer  School, 
will  be  required  to  take  course  No.  15,  Elementary  Agriculture, 
and  in  addition  one  at  least  of  the  following  courses:  Bird 
Study,  Insect  Study,  Plant  Forms,  Plant  L,ife,  Tree  Study,  Soils. 
On  satisfactorily  completing  these  courses,  a  teacher  will  be 
credited  with  the  preliminary  papers  in  Elementary  Science, 
and  with  the  State  Examination  in  Elementary  Science. 

Those  completing  Course  16  in  Psychology  and  Methods  of 
Teaching  will  receive  credit  in  preliminary  papers  required  for 
the  State  examination  in  the  following:  English  1,  2,  5,  and  7; 
Arithmetic  1  and  2;  Geography  1  and  2;  History  1,  2,  and  3. 
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EXPENSE 

Tuition  in  all  courses  will  be  free  to  residents  of  Connecticut. 
Non-resident  students  will  be  charged  a  tuition  fee  of  five 
dollars.  A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  required  of  all 
students  and  must  be  paid  before  the  assignment  of  rooms. 

Storrs  Hall,  a  modern  brick  and  stone  dormitory,  will  again 
be  reserved  for  women.  It  has  abundant  shower  and  tub 
baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  contains  sixty-six  single 
bed  rooms,  provided  with  three-quarter  beds.  Most  of  these 
rooms  are  arranged  in  suites  of  a  study  and  two  bed  rooms.  It 
is  frequently  found  necessary  to  have  four  persons  in  a  full 
suite.  Suites  may  be  reserved  by  students  applying  in  groups 
of  four. 

The  College  will  provide  necessary  furniture  to  the  extent 
of  bed,  bureau,  washstand,  toilet  set,  table  and  chairs.  Each 
student  will  be  left  to  provide  other  articles  which  may  be 
desired  for  comfort  and  convenience,  such  as  a  pillow,  pillow 
cases,  sheets,  blankets,  towels,  and  a  mirror.  Certain  neces- 
sary articles,  such  as  lamps,  may  be  had  at  a  neighboring  store 
for  a  reasonable  rental.       The  College  will  not  care  for  rooms. 

A  limited  number  of  rooms  in  Grove  Cottage  will  be 
furnished  with  the  things  named  above  as  necessary  to  be 
brought  from  home,  except  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and  towels. 
These  rooms  may  be  had  for  an  extra  charge  of  fifty  cents  a 
week  for  each  occupant. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  for  by  the  teachers  themselves 
at  their  own  expense,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  rates 
will  be  low. 

The  new  dining  hall  recently  erected  has  seating  capacity 
for  two  hundred  persons  and  will  be  available  for  use  during 
the  Summer  School. 

Table  board  will  be  furnished  at  five  dollars,  rooms  at  one 
dollar  a  week.  No  rebate  will  be  made  for  absence  of  less  than 
a  full  week. 


DEPOSITS 


Summer  School  students  are  required  to  deposit  $25  on  the 
date  of  registration.       Any  balance  remaining  will  be  refunded. 
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INFORMATION 

There  is  no  hotel  at  Storrs. 

Opera  and  field  glasses  will  be  found  useful  in  studying  birds; 
pocket  lenses  in  studying  botany,  insects,  and  geological 
specimens.  Those  who  possess  cameras  will  do  well  to  bring 
them.  Stout  boots  and  strong  clothing  will  be  found  most 
serviceable.     Laundry  may  be  sent  twice  a  week. 


STORRS  HALL 

Call  at  the  Chief  Clerk's  Office  upon  your  arrival  at  the 
College  for  registration  and  making  your  deposit,  and  for  room 
keys.  Examine  the  bulletin  boards  daily  for  schedules  of 
classes  and  other  important  notices. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all  members  of  the  Summer 
School,  July  5th  at  8:30  a.  m.,  for  introductory  announcements. 
Regular  exercises  will  begin  that  morning  at  9. 

Be  sure  to  arrive  on  or  before  July  4th. 

Those  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  Summer  School 
are  requested  to  make  application  at  their  earliest  convenience, 
to  facilitate  preliminary  arrangements  at  the  College. 

Further  information  concerning  courses  of  study,  rooms, 
board,  and  the  like,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  President. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

located  at  Storrs,  is  a  land-grant  college,  one  of  some  sixty-five 
similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  is  supported  by 
federal  and  state  appropriations.  It  has  class-room  accommo- 
dations for  two  hundred  students  and  an  excellent  equipment 
for  instruction  in  the  branches  of  education  that  immediately 
pertain  to  country  life. 

Storrs  is  a  healthful  and  picturesque  inland  hamlet  nine  miles 
north  of  Willimantic,  the  most  important  railway  center  in 
eastern  Connecticut,  and  three  miles  east  of  Eagleville,  the 
College  station,  which  is  seven  miles  north  of  Willimantic  on 
the  Central  Vermont  Railway. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  PICNIC 


Storrs  has  an  admirable  location  for  a  vacation  school  of 
nature  study  and  agriculture.  The  woods  and  fields  are  rich 
in  plant  and  animal  life  and  furnish  abundant  material  to  the 
enthusiast  for  the  wild  in  nature;  while  the  herds  of  cattle, 
flocks  of  sheep  and  poultry,  together  with  the  ripening  crops  in 
field  and  orchard,  show  the  activities  of  farm  life  at  its  best.  The 
summer  school  offers  in  connection  with  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion an  opportunity  for  four  weeks'  life  in  the  country  amid 
interesting  and  healthful  surroundings  and  at  a  minimum  cost. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

CHARLES  LEWIS  BEACH,  B.  Agr.,  B.  S. 
President 

ALBERT  ERANCIS  BLAKESLEE,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Botany,  Director  of  the  Summer  School 

ALFRED  GURDON  GULLEY,  M.  S. 
Professor  of  Horticulture 

HARRY  LUCIAN  GARRIGUS,  B.  Agr. 
Instructor  in  Animal  Husbandry,  Farm  Superintendent 

LOUIS  ADELBERT  CLINTON,  M.  S. 
Prof essor  of  Agronomy ,  Director  of  the  Experiment  Station 

FREDERIC  HENRY  STONEBURN 
Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

GEORGE  HERBERT  LAMSON,  Jr.,  M.  S. 
Associate  Professor  of  Entomology  and  Geology 

WILLIAM  MERRILL  ESTEN,  M.  S. 
Professor  of  Bacteriology 

JOHN  MAIN  TRUEMAN,  B.  S.  A. 
Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry 

MAUDE  E.  HAYES,  B.  S. 
Acting  Professor  of  Domestic  Science 

ALVA  TRUE  STEVENS,  M.  S. 
Instructor  in  Horticulture 

EDWARD  BLODGETT  FITTS 
Instructor  in  Dairy  Husbandry 

ELIZABETH  DONOVAN 
Assistant  in  Domestic  Science 

JULIUS  M.  JOHNSON,  B.  A., 

Head  of  the  Biological  Department,  Bushwick  High  School, 

New  York  City 

HENRY  T.  BURR,  M.  S. 
Principal,  State  Normal  Training  School,  Willimantic ,  Conn. 

HERBERT  NORTON  LOOMIS,  B.  S.,  M.  A. 
Director  of  Science ,  State  Normal  Training  School,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

ANNIE  W.  BUCHANAN 

Training  Teacher  Willimantic  State  Normal  School 

W.  H.  CARD 

Lecturer  in  Poultry  Husbandry 

With  the  exception  of  the  last  five  named  specialists,  all  members  of 
the  Summer  School  Faculty  are  instructors  or  officers  in  the  regular 
work  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 
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HOW  TO  REACH  STORRS 

From  Palmer  on  the  north  where  connections  may  be  made 
from  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  or  from  Willimantic  on  the 
south  where  connections  may  be  made  from  the  New  York, 
New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  one  may  take  the  train  on  the 
Central  Vermont  R.  R.  to  Eagle ville.  However,  close  con- 
nections cannot  be  made  at  all  times  of  the  day.  From  New 
York  one  may  come  by  rail  directly  to  Willimantic  or  may 
take  the  night  boat  from  pier  40  North  River  or  from  pier  70 
East  River  to  New  London  where  direct  connections  may  be 
made  on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.  for  Eagleville. 

If  you  mean  to  come  to  Eagleville,  send  notice  in  advance 
in  order  that  the  College  conveyance  may  meet  you  and  deliver 
your  baggage  promptly.  The  fare  between  Eagleville  and 
Storrs  is  twenty  cents  on  regular  trips  of  the  College  Stage. 

Check  all  baggage  and  send  all  freight  and  express  to 
Eagleville.  Tag  with  your  name  and  destination  all  trunks, 
bags  or  boxes,  using  special  tags  furnished  by  the  College. 

Storrs  may  also  be  reached  from  Willimantic  by  livery  or  by 
automobile.  The  charge  for  one  person  is  $2.50;  for  two  or 
more  a  cheaper  rate  is  made. 
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GENERAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL  of  the  Connecticut  Agricul- 
tural College,  which  holds  its  twelfth  annual  session 
for  four  weeks  from  July  1  to  July  25  inclusive,  offers  spec- 
ial courses  in  Nature  Study,  Domestic  Science,  Agriculture, 
and  Agricultural  Pedagogy. 

Familiarity  with  nature  is  no  longer  to  be  classed  as  a 
luxury  in  an  educational  dietary.  It  is  a  child's  rightful 
heritage,  and  he  either  gets  it  or  it  is  withheld  from  him. 
The  successful  teachers  are  those  with  keen  interest  in  the 
life  about  them,  and  sympathy  with  the  normal  activities 
of  their  pupils.  One  cannot  sympathize  with  people  or 
things  that  one  knows  nothing  about.  The  Summer 
School  is  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  teachers,  especially 
those  in  rural  schools,  as  well  as  of  other  persons  who  wish 
to  gain  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  nature  and  country  life. 

The  growing  interest  shown  in  the  subject  courses  in 
Agriculture  given  in  past  sessions,  indicates  that  there  is 
a  real  demand  for  knowledge  along  these  lines.  This  work 
has  accordingly  been  strengthened,  and  in  addition  to  the 
Nature  Study,  courses  will  be  given  in  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Dairy  and  Animal  Industry,  Fruit  Growing,  Vegetable 
Gardening,  Soils,  Farm  Crops,  Landscape  Gardening,  and 
Floriculture.  While  these  courses  will  be  of  a  character 
adapted  to  the  teacher  of  elementary  agriculture,  they  will 
be  primarily  informational,  and  of  a  practical  nature.  By 
this  means  the  exceptional  advantages  in  equipment  of 
college  and  experiment  station  are  made  available  in  short 
courses  for  those  who  are  not  able  to  take  the  more  ex- 
tended work  of  the  college  year.  Principals  and  superin- 
tendents of  schools  and  country  clergymen  will  find  their 
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yiew-point  changed  and  their  outlook  broadened  by  a  per- 
sonal familiarity  with  the  problems  of  farm  and  country 
life  such  as  may  be  obtained  in  the  Summer  School 
courses  outlined.  In  addition,  courses  are  arranged  in 
School  Agriculture,  which  are  designed  to  show  by  means 
of  model  exercises  how  the  teaching  of  agriculture  may  be 
practically  carried  on  in  rural  schools. 

Outlines  of  the  daily  exercises  will  be  supplied  in  the 
various  courses  and  should  prove  useful  in  following  the 
work,  besides  serving  as  valuable  records  of  the  courses 
taken. 
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HORTICULTURAL    HALL 

Regular  class-room  instruction  will  begin  at  8  o'clock  and 
for  the  most  part  will  be  confined  to  the  morning  hours, 
while  the  afternoons  will  be  reserved  for  field  trips  and 
other  outdoor  exercises.  No  class-room  Work  will  be 
scheduled  for  Saturdays,  but  excursions  may  be  made  to 
places  of  interest  in  the  surrounding  country.  A  course 
of  evening  lectures  has  been  arranged  for  on  subjects  of 
general  interest. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


1.  Bird  Study. — Our  common  birds,  their  identification  and  a 
study  of  their  migration,  food,  and  nesting  habits;  bird  enemies 
and  bird  protection.  Much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  economic 
and  aesthetic  value  of  birds.  Students  learn  to  recognize  birds 
by  color,  by  flight,  and  by  song.  The  class  will  be  divided  into 
squads  for  before-breakfast  trips,  and  occasional  afternoon  ex- 
cursions will  be  taken.  Hunting  on  the  college  grounds  is  not 
allowed,  and  birds  are  abundant.  From  the  main  college  building 
the  whistling  of  quail  and  the  notes  of  many  other  birds  may 
frequently  be  heard  in  the  adjoining  meadows.  The  excellent 
collection  of  stuffed  birds  in  the  college  museum  will  materially 
assist  students  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  birds  of  the  State. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks. 

MR.   JOHNSON. 


CHILDREN'S    GARDENS— PLOTTING    AND    PLANTING 


2.  *Insect  Study. — A  course  designed  to  familiarize  teachers 
with  the  common  moths  and  butterflies,  their  cocoons  and  chry- 
salids,  and  particularly  those  parts  of  insect  study  that  will  be 
most  likely  to  interest  and  instruct  children.  Lantern  slides  will 
be  used  to  illustrate  the  structure  of  the  insect.  Breeding  cages 
containing  some  of  the  common  insects,  together  with  an  exhibi- 
tion beehive  and  other  exhibits  adaptable  for  school  work,  may 
be  found  in  the  laboratory  for  inspection. 

Five   exercises   a   week,   second   two   weeks. 

PROFESSOR  LAMSON. 


'Advanced  work  in   Entomology  suited  to  individual  needs  will  be  given  quali- 
fied   students. 
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3.  *Plant  Forms. — A  course  designed  to  give  familiarity  with 
the  commoner  and  more  conspicuous  ferns  and  flowering  plants 
of  Connecticut,  and  to  enable  the  teacher  to  recognize  most  of 
the  plants  brought  into  the  schoolroom  by  the  children.  Methods 
of  identification  by  use  of  the  manual.  Demonstrations  by  living 
specimens  and  by  herbarium  material  for  early  spring  flowers. 
Facilities   for   starting  a  plant   collection. 

The  region  about  Storrs  is  especially  rich  in  ferns  and  flowering 
plants,  and  the  college  woods  and  other  collecting  grounds  are 
within  a  few  minutes'  walk.  The  Agricultural  Botanic  Garden 
contains    the    more    important    cultivated    plants    of    the    farm    and 
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garden  and  has  growing  in  addition  a  collection  of  ferns  and  many 
of  the  common  weeds  and  wild  flowers.  Students  would  do  well 
to  provide  themselves  with  Gray's  New  Manual  of  Botany  and  a 
pocket    magnifier. 

Five  exercises  a  week  with  occasional  field  trips,  first  two  weeks. 

PROFESSOR  BLAKESLEE. 

4.  *Plant  Life. — Lectures  with  demonstrations  on  how  plants 
grow.  Simple  experiments  in  plant  physiology  with  home-made 
apparatus  that  may  readily  be  used  in   the  schoolroom. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks. 

PROFESSOR  BLAKESLEE. 


'Advanced    work    in     Rotany    suited    to    individual    needs    will    be    given    quali- 
fied  students. 
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5.  Tree  Study. — Outdoor  exercises  on  structure  and  identifica- 
tion of  our  common  trees  in  summer  and  winter  condition.  The 
college  woods  and  orchards,  together  with  the  ornamental  trees" 
on  the  campus,  furnish  abundant  material  for  a  study  of  uju 
native  and  cultivated  trees.  An  arboretum  to  contain  all  the 
native  and  more  commonly  cultivated  trees  of  New  England  is 
being  formed  on   the   college  grounds. 

Four  afternoon  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks. 

PROFESSOR  BLAKESLEE. 

6.  Poultry  Husbandry. — (A  special  practical  course  consisting 
of  lectures  and  laboratory  exercises  which  will  occupy  the  major 
part  of  the  student's  time  for  four  weeks.)     The  course  in  Poultry 


HORTICULTURAL   BUILDING 

Husbandry  is  one  of  the  practical  courses  offered  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  School.  For  ten  years  the  college  gave 
a  similar  course  each  winter.  The  course  will  be  given 
again  this  summer  in  order  to  meet  the  wishes  of  many  teachers, 
as  well  as  business  and  professional  people,  who  cannot  absent 
themselves  from  their  work  during  the  winter  months.  While 
very  similar  to  the  winter  course,  the  work  will  be  arranged 
more  especially  with  reference  to  the  teacher  and  amateur  poultry 
keeper  than  the  commercial  poultryman. 

Poultry  lectures  will  be  given  daily  by  members  of  the  college 
faculty  and  prominent  expert  poultrymen,  and  these  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  such  practical  work  at  the  poultry  plant  as  time 
and  equipment  will  permit.     Some  of  the  topics  considered  are: — 
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the  poultry  industry  and  the  poultryman;  the  poultry  plant,  its 
location  and  arrangement;  poultry  buildings,  their  construction 
and  furnishing;  yards  and  fences;  breeds  of  fowls,  ducks,  geese, 
and  pigeons;  principles  of  breeding;  selection  and  mating,  general 
care  and  management;  feeding;  anatomy  of  fowls;  diseases  and 
parasites;  incubation  and  brooding,  both  natural  and  artificial; 
rearing;   marketing;   preparation   for  the  show-room. 

The  college  poultry  plant  is  well  equipped  with  incubators, 
brooders,  etc.,  and  is  stocked  with  several  hundred  birds,  including 
good  specimens  of  twelve  varieties  of  fowls,  two  of  ducks,  and 
four  of  pigeons.  The  egg-laying  contest  now  being  held  at  Storrs 
has  pens  representing  twenty-three  breeds  and  varieties  of  fowls. 

The  students  may  take  part  in  the  daily  routine  work  of  the 
plant,  as  well  as  carry  on  special  lines  under  the  direction  of  the 
various  instructors.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  give  each  student 
a  thorough  understanding  of  the  principles  involved. 

Certain  experimental  work  will  be  under  way  during  the  course, 
notably  the  investigation  of  white  diarrhea  of  chicks,  and  inter- 
ested students  will  be  given  special  opportunities  to  observe  this 
work. 

In    addition    to    the    poultry    lectures    and    laboratory    exercises, 
each    student    registering    in    this    course    will    be    required    to    do 
more    or    less    work    in    the    related    lines    of    gardening    and    fruit 
growing   and    the    production    of   special    farm    crops,    as   indicated, 
in  the  schedule  below. 

Daily  lectures  and  laboratory  work  for  four  weeks. 

PROFESSORS  KIRKPATRICK  and  LAMSON  and  MR.  CARD 

Schedule  of  Summer  School  Course  in  Poultry  Husbandry 


Hour 

First  Week 

Second  Week 

Third  Week 

Fourth  Week 

8 

Fruit  Culture 

Fruit  Culture 

Fruit  Culture 

Fruit  Culture 

9 

Soils 

Soils 

Farm  Crops 

Farm  Crops 

10 

Floriculture 
or  Dairy  Ind. 

Vegetable  Gar. 
or  Dairy  Ind. 

Vegetable  Gar. 
or  Anim.  Husb. 

Vegetable  Gar. 
or  Anim.  Husb. 

11 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

2 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

Poultry  Husb. 

7.  Dairy  Industry. — Lectures  and  laboratory  work.  The 
lectures  will  discuss  the  composition  and  value  of  such  dairy  pro- 
ducts as  milk,  cream,  butter  and  cheese;  sanitary  methods  of 
handling  milk  in  the  barn,  dairy,  and  kitchen,  and  methods  of 
delivering  milk  in  cities;  laws  and  regulations  concerning  milk  and 
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its  products.  The  laboratory  work,  will  consist  of  testing  milk 
and  cream  for  butter  fat  by  the  Babcock  method;  determination 
of  specific  gravity  with  lactometer,  and  calculation  of  total  solids 
by  rule;  judging  milk,  cream,  and  butter  by  use  of  score  card. 
This  laboratory  work  will  be  given  with  apparatus  suited  for  use 
in  the  graded  schools.  A  large  part  of  the  dairy  work  is  especially 
well  fitted  for  laboratory  work  with  young  people,  and  this  course 
will  be  given  to  teachers  to  illustrate  how  it  may  be  used  in  the 
public   schools. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks. 

PROFESSOR  TRUEMAN,  DR.  THOM. 


TESTING   MILK 

8.  Animal  Husbandry. — This  course  will  consist  largely  of 
lectures  about  the  different  farm  animals,  exclusive  of  poultry, 
illustrated  with  living  specimens  from  the  college  herds  and  flocks. 
The  different  breeds  of  dairy  cattle  will  be  studied  as  to  their  ap- 
pearance, characteristic  and  special  adaptations.  The  larger  part 
of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  dairy  breeds  and 
types.  Jerseys,  Guernseys,  Ayrshires  and  Holsteins  will  be 
studied;  their  colors  and  color  markings  will  be  compared  as  well 
as  their  size,  general  vigor  and  adaptability  to  different  condi- 
tions. 

The  sanitary  requirements  for  stables  and  milk  rooms  formulated 
by  cities  and  boards  of  health  in  Connecticut  will  be  discussed. 
A  few  lectures  will  be  given  on  horses,  sheep  and  swine. 

Five  exercises   a  week,  last  two  weeks. 

PROFESSOR  TRUEMAN   and  MR.   GARRIGUS. 
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9.  Floriculture. — Propagation,  soil,  feftilizing,  potting;  types 
of  plants  used;  general  care  of  house  plants  but  especial  atten- 
tion given  to  window-boxes;  winter  forcing  of  flowering  shrubs; 
bulbs  for  winter  use.  This  course  aims  to  give  practical  instruc- 
tion in  the  methods  of  cultivation  of  house  plants,  and  should  be 
of  especial  value  to  the  teacher  who  wishes  to  know  what  plants 
to  grow  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the  schoolroom  and  how  to 
care  for  them. 

Five  exercises  a  week  with  two  afternoons  laboratory  work, 
first  week. 

MR.   HOLLISTER. 


STUDYING   DAIRYING  TYPES 

10.  Vegetable  Gardening. — Location,  soils,  seed-testing  and 
sowing,  transplanting,  glass  structures  for  vegetable  growing,  con- 
struction and  management  of  hot-beds;  planting,  care,  harvesting, 
and  storing  of  garden   crops. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  three  weeks. 

MR.  STEVENS. 


11.  Fruit  Culture. — The  course  will  treat  of  budding,  grafting 
and  other  methods  of  propagation;  pruning,  transplanting;  soils 
and  location;  diseases  and  their  prevention,  formulas  for  making 
spray  mixtures   and   methods   of  application;   fruit   packing. 
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This  course  is  designed  for  the  small  fruit  grower  who 
wishes  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  his  fruit  trees  and  for  the 
teacher  who  may  use  the  information  gained  as  a  basis  of  school 
exercises. 

Five   exercises  a  week  for  four  weeks. 

PROFESSOR   GULLEY. 

12.  Soils. — The  work  with  soils  will  include  a  discussion  as  to 
their  origin  and  the  forces  at  work  producing  soil  changes.  Types 
of  soils  and  their  adaptation  to  the  growth  of  various  farm  crops; 
soil  fertility,  how  it  may  be  maintained  and  increased.  Various 
farm  implements  used  in  soil  tillage  operations  and  their  efficiency 
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in   producing   desired   results.      Commercial   plant   foods  and   their 
effect  upon  plant  growth. 

Lecture  work  supplemented  by  field  excursions. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  first  two  weeks. 

MR.  SOUTHWICK. 

13.  Farm  Crops. — Principles  underlying  the  growth  ot  such 
crops  as  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  corn,  clover,  buckwheat.  Seed 
selection,  habits  of  growth  of  the  crops,  effects  of  their  growth 
upon  the  soil.  Relation  of  these  various  crops  to  various  systems 
of  agriculture.  Types  of  agriculture  best  suited  to  New  England 
conditions.     Some  economic  problems  involved  in  agriculture. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  second  two  weeks. 

MR.  SOUTHWICK. 
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14.  Practical  Cooking  for  Home  Use. — This  course  aims  to 
give  practice  in  the  cooking  of  typical  food  materials,  especially 
those  suitable  for  hot  weather.  Cream  soups,  simple  meat  dishes, 
the  cooking  of  vegetables,  eggs,  cheese,  rolls,  quick  breads,  salads, 
ice  creams  and  appropriate  summer  desserts  will  be  especially  em- 
phasized. Topics  to  be  discussed  will  be  human  nutrition,  suitable 
combinations  of  food  and  the  planning  of  meals.  Labor-saving  de- 
vices to  aid  in  making  housework  easier  will  be  shown  and  used. 

Five  exercises  a  week  with  three  hours  daily  laboratory  work, 
first  two  weeks.     Limited  to  sixteen  students. 

MISS   HAYES. 
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STUDYING    SOIL    IN    THE    CORN    FIELD 


15.  Elementary  Agriculture. — This  course  it  to  aid  teachers  in 
giving  Elementary  Agriculture  and  directing  agricultural  home 
work  of  their  pupils.  The  course  consists  of  three  closely  related 
parts:  (a)  lectures,  (b)  observation  in  a  model  rural  school  and 
(c)  laboratory  and  field  work.  Students  who  take  the  work  for 
credit  must  reserve  two  hours  a  day  for  the  work  and  an  hour 
outside  for  reference  and  note  work.  This  course  counts  for 
State  Examination  in  Elementary  Science.     See  page  15. 

(a)  Lectures. — The  lectures  deal  with  the  movement  to  teach 
agriculture   in   rural   schools;    the   economic   and   social   conditions 
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responsible  for  the  movement;  the  relation  of  the  movement  to 
the  home-making  and  trade  school  movements;  the  difference  be- 
tween  the  agricultural  movement  and  those  that  have  preceded 
it;  the  different  schemes  for  teaching  the  subject;  teaching  agri- 
culture by  the  project  method;  seed  testing;  preparation  of  the 
soil;  care  of  crops;  natural  and  chemical  fertilizers;  plant  propaga- 
tion; weeds  and  pests;  farm  machines;  safe  and  convenient  water 
on  the  farm;  sanitary  ideals  and  conveniences,  etc. 

Five   exercises  a  week,   four  weeks. 

(b)  Model  Rural  School. — Lessons  will  be  given  by  a  skilful 
teacher  in  a  model  rural  school  on  the  campus  illustrating  the 
teaching  of  Elementary  Agriculture  and  the  project  method  of 
studying  the  subject.  Lessons  will  be  given  on  other /common 
school    subjects.      The    aim    will    be    to    show    how    the    ordinary 


COOKING   LABORATORY 

teacher  can  stimulate  interest  in  the  well  doing  of  farm  work  by 
directing  the  pupil's  activities  in  some  simple  lines  of  school  and 
home  work.  Those  taking  Elementary  Agriculture  are  expected 
to  attend  the  model  rural  school  an  hour  a  day,  take  notes  and 
discuss    the   work. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  two  weeks. 

(c)  Laboratory  and  Field  Work. — On  certain  days  laboratory 
or  field  work  will  take  the  place  of  the  observation  in  the  model 
rural  school.  The  student  will  be  given  experience  in  handling 
garden  work,  agricultural  material  and  simple  agricultural  experi- 
ments. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  two  weeks. 

DR.  LOOMIS  Assisted  by   MISS   QUINN. 
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16.  Psychology  and  Methods  of  Teaching.— This  course  will 
include  daily  lectures  and  round  table  discussions.  The  lectures 
wdl  deal  with  general  methods,  including  those  phases  only  of 
psychology  which  bear  directly  upon  the  work  of  the  school.  The 
discussion  will  deal  with  methods  of  teaching  particular  subjects. 
Work  of  the  rural  school  will  receive  special  attention. 

Five  exercises  a  week,  last  two  weeks. 

PROFESSOR   BURR. 

Courses  1  to  14  will  be  primarily  informational  in  character, 
though  in  general  adapted  to  the  needs  of  teachers.  They  treat 
of  the  most  interesting  topics  of  farm  and  country  life.  Courses 
15   and    16   are   primarily   pedagogical    and   the   former   is   directly 
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adapted    to    the    teacher    of    elementary    agriculture    in    city    and 
country  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  above  courses,  illustrated  lectures  with  field 
exercises  will  be  given  by  the  State  Forester  and  the  State  Ornith- 
ologist. 

From  the  sixteen  regular  courses  offered  each  student  will  be 
expected  to  carry  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  three  courses 
at  a  time,  unless  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  work  is  allowed  by 
the  Director.  So  many  courses  are  offered  that  not  all  can  be 
taken  in  one  session;  in  fact,  it  will  be  necessary  to  schedule  sev- 
eral at  the  same  hour  on  the  program.  Students  will  gain  more 
by  concentrating  their  attention  on  a  few  subjects  with  collateral 
reading  and  field  work  than  by  merely  hearing  the  lectures  in  a 
larger  number  of  courses. 
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CERTIFICATES 

Certificates  will  be  given  specifying  the  individual 
courses  taken.  To  obtain  a  certificate  in  any  course  pract- 
ically perfect  attendance  will  be  expected,  and  some  form 
of  test  or  the  handing  in  of  note-books  at  the  completion 
of  the  course  may  be  required.  Teachers  wishing  to  pass 
the  State  examination  in  Elementary  Science  by  doing 
work  in  the  Summer  School,  will  be  required  to  take  course 
No.  15,  Elementary  Agriculture,  and  in  addition  one  at 
least  of  the  following  courses :  Bird  Study,  Insect  Study, 
Plant  Forms,  Plant  Life,  Tree  Study,  Soils.  On  satisfact- 
orily completing  these  courses,  a  teacher  will  be  credited 
with  the  preliminary  papers  in  Elementary  Science,  and 
with  the  State  Examination  in  Elementary  Science. 

Those  completing  course  16  in  Psychology  and  Methods 
of  Teaching  wlill  receive  credit  in  preliminary  papers  re- 
quired for  the  State  Examination  in  the  following:  English 
1,  2,  5,  and  7;  Arithmetic  1  and  2;  Geography  1  and  2; 
History  1,  2,  and  3. 


EXPENSE 


Tuition  in  all  courses  will  be  free  to  residents  of  Con- 
necticut. Non-resident  students  will  be  charged  a  tuition 
fee  of  five  dollars.  A  registration  fee  of  five  dollars  is  re- 
quired of  all  students  and  must  be  paid  before  the  assign- 
ment of  rooms. 

Storrs  Hall,  a  modern  brick  and  stone  dormitory,  will 
again  be  reserved  for  women.  It  has  abundant  shower 
and  tub  baths,  with  hot  and  cold  water,  and  is  lighted  by 
electricity.  Most  of  the  rooms  are  arranged  in  suites  of  a 
study  and  two  bed  rooms.  It  is  frequently  found  necessary 
to  have  four  persons  in  a  full  suite.  Suites  may  be  reserved 
by  students  applying  in  groups  of  four. 

The  College  wjill  provide  necessary  furniture  to  the  ex- 
tent of  bed,  bureau,  washstand,  toilet  set,  table  and  chairs. 
Each  student  will  be  left  to  provide  other  articles  which 
may  be  desired  for  comfort  and  convenience,  such  as  a  pil- 
low, pillow  cases,  sheets,  blankets  and  towels.  The  College 
will  not  care  for  rooms. 

A  limited  number  of  rooms  in  Grove  Cottage  will  be 
furnished  with  the  things  named  above  as  necessary  to  be 
brought  from  home,  except  sheets,  pillow  cases  and  towels. 
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These  rooms  may  be  had  for  a  charge  of  $1.50  a  week  for 
each  occupant. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  for  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves at  their  own  expense,  but  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the 
rates  will  be  low. 

The  dining  hall  recently  erected  has  seating  capacity 
for  two  hundred  persons  and  will  be  available  for  use  dur- 
ing the  Summer  School. 


STORRS    HALL 


A  charge  of  one  dollar  a  week  will  be  made  each  student 
for  rooms.  Table  board  will  be  furnished  a  la  carte.  The 
average  cost  of  board  has  ranged  from  $4.00  to  $6.00.  No 
rebate  will  be  made  for  absence  of  less  than  a  full  week. 


DEPOSITS 

In  addition  to  payment  of  registration  fee  Summer 
School  students  who  expect  to  remain  through  the  session 
are  required  to  deposit  $20  on  the  date  or  registration  or 
at  the  rate  of  $5  a  week  for  shorter  periods.  Should  any 
balance  remain  after  payment  of  bills  it   will  be  refunded. 
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INFORMATION 

There  is  no  hotel  at  Storrs. 

Opera  and  field  glasses  will  be  found  useful  in  studying 
birds;  pocket  lenses  in  studying  botany,  insects,  and  geo- 
logical specimens..  Those  who  possess  cameras  will  do 
well  to  bring  them.  Stout  boots  and  strong  clothing  will 
be  found  most  servicable.  Laundry  may  be  sent  twice  a 
week. 

Call  at  the  Chief  Clerk's  Office  upon  your  arrival  at  the 
College  for  registration  and  making  your  deposit,  and  for 
room  keys.  Examine  the  bulletin  boards  daily  for  schedules 
of  classes  and  other  important  notices. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  of  all  members  of  the  Summer 
School,  July  1,  at  8:30  A.  Ml,  for  introductory  announce- 
ments. Regular  exercises  will  begin  that  morning  at  9 
A.  M. 

Those  intending  to  take  advantage  of  the  Summer  School 
are  requested  to  make  application  at  their  earliest  con- 
venience, to  facilitate  preliminary  arrangements  at  the 
College. 

Further  information  concerning  courses  of  study,  rooms, 
board,  and  the  like,  may  be  had  by  addressing  the  Presi- 
dent.   

HOW  TO  REACH  STORRS 

From  Palmer  on  the  north  where  connections  may  be 
made  from  the  Boston  &  Albany  R.  R.,  or  from  Willimantic 
on  the  south  where  connections  may  be  made  from  the 
New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  R.  R.,  one  may  take 
the  train  on  the  Central  Vermont  R.  R.  to  Eagleville. 
However,  close  connections  cannot  be  made  at  all  times 
of  the  day.  From  New,  York  one  may  come  by  rail  directly 
to  Willimantic  or  may  take  the  night  boat  from  pier  40 
North  River  or  from  pier  70  East  River  to  New  London 
where  direct  connections  may  be  made  on  the  Central  Ver- 
mont R.  R.  for  Eagleville. 

If  you  mean  to  come  to  Eagleville,  send  notice  in  advance 
in  order  that  the  College  conveyance  may  meet  you  and  de- 
liver your  baggage  promptly.  The  fare  between  Eagleville 
and  Storrs  is  twenty-five  cents  on  regular  trips  of  the  Col- 
lege Stage. 

Check  all  baggage  and  send  all  freight  and  express  to 
Eagleville.  Tag  with  your  name  and  destination  all 
trunks,  bags  or  boxes,  using  special  tags  furnished  by  the 
College. 

Storrs  may  also  be  reached  from  Willimantic  by  livery 
or  by  automobile.  The  charge  for  one  person  is  $2.50;  for 
two  or  more  a  cheaper  rate  is  made. 
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THE  CONNECTICUT  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

located  at  Storrs,  is  a  land-grant  college,  one  of  some  sixty- 
five  similar  institutions  in  the  United  States,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  federal  and  state  appropriations.  It  has  class- 
room accommodations  for  two  hundred  students  and  an 
excellent  equipment  for  instruction  in  the  branches  of  edu- 
cation that  immediately  pertain  to  country  life. 

Storrs  is  a  healthful  and  picturesque  inland  hamlet  nine 
miles  north  of  Willimantic,  the  most  important  railway 
center  in  eastern  Connecticut,  and  three  miles  east  of  Eagle- 
ville,  the  College  station,  which  is  seven  miles  north  of 
Willimantic  on  the  Central  Vermont  Railway. 


SUMMER   SCHOOL    PICNIC 

Storrs  has  an  admirable  location  for  a  vacation  school 
of  nature  study  and  agriculture.  The  woods  and  fields  are 
rich  in  plant  and  animal  life  and  furnish  abundant  material 
to  the  enthusiast  for  the  wild  in  nature;  while  the  herds 
of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep  and  poultry,  together  with  the 
ripening  crops  in  field  and  orchard,  show  the  activities  of 
farm  life  at  its  best.  The  summer  school  offers  in  con- 
nection with  the  courses  of  instruction  an  opportunity  for 
four  weeks'  life  in  the  country  amid  interesting  and  healthy 
surroundings  and  at  a  minimum  cost. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL  FACULTY 

CHARLES  LEWIS  BEACH,  B.  Agr.,  B.  S. 

President 

ALBERT  FRANCIS  BLAKESLEE,  Ph.  D. 

Professor  of  Botany,   Director   of  the   Summer  School 

ALFRED  GURDON  GULLEY,  M.  S. 

Professor  of   Horticulture 

GEORGE  HERBERT  LAMSON,  JR.,  M.  S. 

Professor  of  Zoology  and  Geology 

JOHN  MAIN  TRUEMAN,  B.  S.  A. 

Professor  of  Dairy  Husbandry 

ALVA   TRUE   STEVENS,   M.   S. 

Instructor    in    Horticulture 

WILLIAM   FRANKLIN   KIRKPATRICK,   B.  Agr.,  B.  E. 

Professor  of  Poultry  Husbandry 

MAUD    ELLEN    HAYES,    B.    S. 

Professor  of  Home  Economics 

SHERMAN  PRESTON  HOLLISTER,  B.  S.  A. 

Instructor  in   Horticulture 

BENJAMIN   GILBERT   SOUTHWICK,   B.   Sc. 

Instructor  in  Agronomy 

JULIUS  M.  JOHNSON,  B.  A. 

Head  of  the  Biological   Department,  Bushwick   High  School, 
New  York  City 

HENRY  T.  BURR,  M.  S. 

Principal,   State  Normal  Training  School,  Willimantic,   Conn. 

HERBERT   NORTON  LOOMIS,   Ph.  D. 

Director,  Smith's  Agricultural  School,  Northampton,  Mass. 

W.  H.  CARD 

Lecturer  in  Poultry  Husbandry 

MARY  A.  QUINN 

Training    Teacher,    Willimantic    State    Normal    School 
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